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THE SUPER-DOCTOR’S DEGREE 


THERE are too many doctors, too many doctors’ 
degrees, and too many candidates for doctors’ de- 
grees. The mad rush for the title has picked up 
after the temporary letdown during the late war. 
Graduate students all over the country are compiling 
bibliographies, preparing outlines, and dusting off 
the shelves in the library stacks. Prospective stu- 
dents are examining catalogues to find out where 
they may obtain a degree bringing the most prestige 
and involving the least labor. Apparently, not many 
are thinking of the social and professional implica- 
tions of this great trek. 

It is no longer a mark of intellectual aristocracy 
to carry “Dr.” before one’s name. Time was when 
the possessor of a Ph.D. stood head and shoulders 
above the holder of the mere M.A. or even of other 
forms of the doctorate, both in the college catalogue 
and at commencement. But, as Porter G. Perrin 
almost brutally puts it, “Now that most teachers 
have the degree, the title has lost its distinction.” 

A recent survey of trends in American higher 
education indicates that there were in 1940 no fewer 
than 27,522 doctors teaching in 639 institutions of 


1‘¢Writer’s Guide and Index to English.’’ Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman, 1942, p. 667. 
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collegiate grade with a combined enrollment of 
948,896 students.2 After a bit of statistical treat- 
ment, it becomes evident that there were, on the aver- 
age, 43 doctors per college and one doctor for every 
34 students. When one considers the thousands of 
Ph.D.’s who teach in noncollegiate schools or who 
do not teach at all, and the thousands who hold other 
types of doctorates, regular and honorary,’ then 
there is real reason for alarm. The situation cries 
out for reform. 

The only solution lies in the direction of still 
higher education. As history shows, when the number 
of B.A.’s reached unmanageable proportions, educa- 
tional administrators invented the M.A.; when the 
masters became almost as numerous, some original 
mind invented the Ph.D. and the collateral degrees. 
The time has arrived to revise standards upward and 


2Chester Alexander, ScHOoL AND Society, vol. 63, 
March 16, 1946, pp. 197-198. 

3 According to an Associated Press dispatch, dated 
October 21, 1937, Bing Crosby, radio and. movie crooner, 
received an honorary Ph.D. from Gonzaga University in 
Spokane, Washington. Not as fortunate were Jose 
Ferrer of the stage and Jimmy Stewart of the screen, 
who were presented honorary M.A.’s by Princeton Uni- 
versity (The New York Times, February 23, 1947). 
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to require a super-dector’s degree of aspirants for 
high academic honors. 

The prospective super-doctor must, of course, be 
trained in a super-graduate school. The Ph.D. is the 
sine qua non for admission to candidacy. Over and 
above the mere possession of the conventional doc- 
torate is the minimum requirement of two years’ 
‘additional study in the eandidate’s major field of 
interest. Unlike those in the ordinary graduate 
school, the courses will not be of the customary 
lecture type. All instruction will take place in a 
super-seminar.° The successful completion of at least 
eight such seminars will entitle the super-doctoral 
candidate to be considered eligible for the next hurdle, 
the comprehensive super-examination. The ability to 
read four foreign languages must be demonstrated 
before and during the preparation of the research 
project. The acceptance of the super-thesis, plus the 
passing of the final oral examination—and the making 
of a super-doctor is complete. 

The skeptic is likely to object that this plan is 
fundamentally an extension of the present-day doc- 
toral program. Granted. Only a broad sketch can 
be given here, a general outline, a first step in a 
desirable direction. Improvements and refinements 
will come later. Besides, it will not do to offer a 
detailed blueprint; allowance must be made for in- 
dividual initiative and interpretation. Only one prin- 
ciple must be insisted upon; the maintenance of such 
high standards for the super-doctorate that only the 
intellectually fit will survive the rigorous course. 

Another possible objection is that the administra- 
tion of the super-doctor’s degree is undemocratic in 
that it tends to raise obstacles which would make it 
impossible for good citizens to attain the title. Some 
might even contend that the degree will prove a divi- 
sive element in contemporary American society. 
Alarmists will point out that the super-doctors might 
even usurp political power and endanger the tradi- 
tional two-party system. The best reply to such 
strictures is that no radical change in the American 
way of life can be traced to the introduction of the 

4‘¢A Ph.D. is a label of effort and capacity at an early 
stage of student development. Neither it nor any other 
device or method will guarantee greatness, or even the 
continuation of the investigative habit. If we propose 
to have the Ph.D. stand for quite superior ability in a 
student’s chosen field of work we need concentration in 
the post-doctoral field. We need supereducation for young 
men and women who will have established their lives by 
the time they are 30 or 35.’’ Isaiah Bowman, ‘‘The 
Graduate School In American Democracy.’’ Bulletin 1939, 
No. 10. U.S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939, p. 59. Note the 
term, ‘‘supereducation.’’ 

5 This term is not new. Abraham Flexner has made 
use of it in his ‘‘Universities: American, English, Ger- 


man.’’ New York: Oxford University Press, 1930, p. 
319. 
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Ph.D. degree more than 85 years ago. Furthermore, 
the recipients of the super-degree will be so few that 
they will be lost in the general population. It is in- 
conceivable that they could ever agree on concerted 
action. 

The most serious objection against instituting the 
super-doctorate is the scarcity of super-professors. 
There are admittedly only a few today who are 
capable of organizing and administering the ambi- 
tious program described. What must be done, ob- 
viously, is to start with the few who are universally 
recognized as the intellectual leaders. The new 
super-doctors are qualified to act as assistants in 
the program until such time as they can be entrusted 
to direct the training of candidates on their own. 
Within twenty years after its inception, the super- 
doctorate program should be on its feet. 

Some of the advantages of possessing a super- 
doctor’s degree are self-evident. Not the least sig- 
nificant of these are the pleasant feelings of being ad- 
mitted into the select circle of super-scholars and of 
extending the frontiers of knowledge. There will be 
financial benefits, out of proportion to the investment, 
but this a minor consideration. 

Although a good case may be made for the origin- 
ality of the super-doctor’s degree, it seems only fair 
to mention several practices which have something 
in common with the plan currently proposed. Any- 
one familiar with the system of higher education in 
Germany will recall the process known as Habilita- 
tion. The newly born Ph.D. (or Dr. Phil., to use the 
German abbreviation) did not win his spurs as a 
recognized scholar and teacher of potential scholars 
until he presented an additional thesis (Habilitations- 
schrift) and defended it against all comers. Less 
similar to the super-doctorate is the postdoctoral 
program of the Advanced School of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The lack of 
provision for a dissertation, examinations, and a de- 
gree, however, lessens the appeal of such a program. 

The contemporary university is at the crossroads. 
It may continue in the well-established rut and manu- 
facture Ph.D.’s and other doctors, as it has done for 
decades. 
lose whatever little respect they may still have for 
an academic doctor. The very title is fast beginning 
to lose all meaning, just as it has already lost dis- 
tinction. Graduate schools will become as empty as 
college libraries the week after examinations. 


The university must turn its sights upward. It © 


must offer the opportunity of higher learning in the 
true sense of the term. The real scholars will take 
the super-doctorate in their stride. All the others 
will remain content with the ordinary doctorate, just 





Professionals and the public at large will - 
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as most students are satisfied today with the master’s 


degree. 
Only by organizing a course of study for the super- 
doctor’s degree will the university maintain its in- 


Events... 
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fluential position as the intellectual center of the 
nation. Only through the training of super-doctors 
will society ensure the emergence of a genuinely edu- 
cational elite. 





NEEDED CLARIFICATION OF THE 
FULBRIGHT ACT 

ALTHOUGH it is some months since the Fulbright 
Act was passed, there are certain aspects of its pro- 
visions on which further clarification is still needed. 
The Act, it will be recalled, provides for the financ- 
ing of studies, research, instruction, and the educa- 
tional activities of or for American citizens in schools 
and institutions of higher learning in a foreign coun- 
try with which the Secretary of State is authorized 
to enter into agreement for the use of currencies, or 
eredits for currencies, acquired as a result of the dis- 
posal of surplus war property. Payment is to be 
provided for American citizens for transportation, 
tuition, maintenance, and other expenses incident to 
scholastic activities. For citizens of foreign countries 
who wish to study in American schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning transportation is to be pro- 
vided under the Act. 

The question on which clarification is desirable is 
whether the benefits of the Act will be made available 
to American scholars who desire to pursue some re- 
search in a foreign country without the obligation of 
entering a school or institution of higher learning. 
It is obvious from another provision of the Act that 
no age limit is to be established in the selection of 
candidates for foreign scholarships, since preference 
is to be given to veterans of World War I as well as 
of World War II. 

It would be a limitation on the major purpose of 
the Act, which is to promote international understand- 
ing through education, if the terms of the Act were 
interpreted in such a way as to require scholars of 
maturity to enroll in schools and institutions of higher 
learning. Every encouragement should be given to 
those who would have so much to contribute if per- 
mitted to engage freely in research activities without 
being subjected to institutional regulations. Were the 
provisions to be narrowly interpreted, research in 
libraries and museums and the study of social, polit- 
ical, and economic problems might be excluded. The 
development of international understanding through 
education demands as broad an interpretation of the 
provisions of the Act as possible. 

There is, however, another argument in favor of 
making the opportunities provided under the Act 
available to scholars of maturity. They are the men 


and women who will have the immediate responsibility 
of interpreting the international scene to American 
students at home and of guiding and counseling stu- 
dents from foreign countries who may come to Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning. Salaries and the 
cost of travel and living abroad being what they are, 
the modest opportunities now provided for the trained 
scholar to pursue his research interests abroad should 
be expanded by an appropriate interpretation of the 
Fulbright Act. At the same time the intent of the 
Act would be rendered more effective. The Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, which is to be appointed, can 
be trusted to see that a proper balance is maintained 
between the students who would enter foreign schools 
and institutions of higher education and scholars who 
have research projects which do not require affiliation 
with such schools or institutions.—I. L. K. 


PROPOSALS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TEACHING 

THe NEA Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held a National Conference 
on the Improvement of Teaching at Miami Univer- 
sity (Oxford, Ohio), attended by 300 delegates from 
all parts of the country. The conference was a sequel 
to the National Conference on Teacher Preparation 
and Supply held a year ago at Lake Chautauqua 
(N. Y.), which was reported in ScHOoL AND Society, 
September 28, 1946. The Miami conference, in order 
to match an upward movement in teachers’ salaries 
with an upward movement in the quality of teaching 
in the nation’s schools, set forth six basic facts as a 
background for planning: 

1. The most serious effect of the educational crisis 
has been the impairment in the quality of instruction 
received by the children in our schools. 2. Emergency 
teachers, heavy teaching load, conditions affecting 
morale, and other factors have been contributing 
causes in the lowering of instructional efficiency. 3. 
The leadership role of the United States since World 
War ITI imposes tremendous new responsibilities upon 
the schools. 4. Crucial problems in our democratic. 
civilization demand an improved curriculum and an 
unprecedented level of teaching effectiveness. 5. There 
must be a new emphasis, both within and outside the 
profession, on good teaching. 6. The teaching pro- 
fession, supported by the citizenship generally, must 
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stimulate, guide, and effect a vast improvement in the 
quality of education to meet the needs of today. 

‘ The speakers and the subjects of their addresses at 
the conference were as follows: W. E. Peik, dean, 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, “The 
Background and Purpose of This Conference”; Mary 
Titus, president, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA, “The Challenge to Teachers”; Mrs. L. W. 
Hughes, president, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, David M. Auch, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagley, president, Asso- 
ciated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, “The Need for Improvement of Teaching, as 
Seen by the Citizen.” 

A session on the last day of the conference was 
devoted to the presentation of reports from the 20 
groups into which the members were divided. The 
following were the subjects of the reports: “Pro- 
fessional Consciousness and Professional Status”; 
“Traits and Qualities Related to Success in Teach- 
ing’; “Control of Admission to Teaching”; “Pre- 
service Education of Teachers”; “Inservice Education 
of Teachers’; “Teacher Adjustment to a Dynamic 
Society”; “Personal and Professional Security of 
Teachers”; “Relating the Program to Child Growth 
and Development”; “Educating for Peace and World 
Citizenship”; “Safeguarding and Improving Amer- 
ican Democracy through Group Dynamics”; “Meet- 
ing the Critical Problems of American Life”; “At- 
taining a Balanced Program Which Recognizes Kco- 
nomic Aesthetic, Social, and Spiritual Values”; 
“School Buildings and Equipment to Serve Modern 
Educational Needs”; “Human Relationships in School 
and Community”; “Teaching Load as Related to 
Teaching Efficiency”; “Co-operative Relationships 
among Classroom Teachers, Supervisors, and Admin- 
istrators”; “Use of Community Resources in School 
Activities”; “Utilization of School Resources in Com- 
munity Service”; “Community Study of Educational 
Needs and Expansion”; “Improved Techniques of 
School Public Relations.” 


THE 1947 INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THE 1947 Institute of Higher Education, sponsored 
by the Division of Educational Institutions of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church, the 
Southeast Conference of Church-Related Colleges, 
and Searritt College (Nashville 4, Tenn.), will be 
held at the college from July 28 to August 1. The 
program will consist of general sessions in the morn- 
ings and evenings and sectibn meetings in the after- 
noons for various interest groups. 

The addresses and discussion topics have been 
planned with the needs of the busy college adminis- 
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trator in mind, and speakers have been drawn from 
the fields of administration, curriculum, finance, and 
public relations. Each program will include a work- 
shop devoted to a specific topic. Among those who 
will address the meetings are: Edgar S. Brightman, 
Borden Parker Browne professor of philosophy, Bos- 
ton University; John Dale Russell, director, Division 
of Higher Education, U. 8. Office of Education; 
E. V. Hollis, chief, Veterans Educational Facilities 
Program, U. S. Office of Education; Arnaud (. 
Marts, of Marts and Lundy, Inec., New York City; 
Edward E. Whittlesey, director of public relations, 
University of Denver; Ralph W. Lloyd, president, 
Maryville (Tenn.) College; C. P. Hogarth, of Florida 
State University (Tallahassee) ; and W. W. Waymack, 
member of the U. 8. Atomic Energy Commission. 

For full details write to Mrs. W. N. Loving, Sear- 
ritt College. 


A NEW PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY 
AT EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Late in May, L. D. Haskew, director of teacher 
education, Emory University (Ga.), announced a new 
program of advanced study for public-school prin- 
cipals, involving at least a year of graduate work, 
to go into effect with the summer session. The new 
curriculum calls for co-operation among the graduate 
schools of Emory and Mercer universities and the 
University of Georgia, thus making it possible for 
candidates to take work at all three institutions. 

The program has been developed to provide the 
training necessary under the new certification regula- 
tions. At present fewer than one principal in ten 
now directing schools in the state are able to qualify 
for the professional certification set up recently by 
the state board of education. Several other Southern 
states have expressed interest in the new program, 
and Dr. Haskew expects “a considerable group of out- 
of-state enrollees [to] enter the program at one of 
the three institutions.” 


THE NEW PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL 
THERAPY AT SIMMONS 
COLLEGE 


A NEW program in physical therapy, under the 
joint sponsorship of the School of Science, Simmons 
College (Boston 15), and three hospitals, Peter Bent 
Brigham, Children’s, and Massachusetts General, will 
be offered to graduate and undergraduate students at 
the college in September. The courses will lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science and a diploma in phys 
ical therapy. 

The undergraduate course will include three years 
of academic work with emphasis on the biological 
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sciences, physical education, and psychology, followed 
by 16 months devoted to the theory and practice of 
physical therapy at the co-operating hospitals. Prop- 
erly qualified graduates of other colleges and univer- 
sities and graduate nurses will be admitted to the 
physical-therapy course at the beginning of the fourth 
year and upon satisfactory completion of the work 
will be candidates for certification in physical therapy. 

The program will be administered by an executive 
committee including William T. Green, orthopedic sur- 
geon, the Children’s Hospital, and clinical professor 
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of orthopedie surgery, Harvard Medical School; Ar- 
thur L. Watkins, head of the department of physio- 
therapy, Massachusetts General Hospital, and asso- 
ciate in medicine, Harvard Medical School; Janet B. 
Merrill, chief physiotherapist, the Children’s Hos- 
pital; and John A. Timm, director of the college’s 
School of Science. Admission to the program, which 
will be limited to 25 students each year, will be per- 
mitted after an interview by a member of the hospital 
staff familiar with the physical and personality re- 
quirements of physical-therapy work. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
July 14: sustaining, 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND RAYMOND W. SCHOUTEN, 8.J., whose 
appointment as regent, School of Social Service, 
Fordham University, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 17, 1942, has succeeded the Very 
Reverend Timothy J. Coughlin, 8.J., as president, 
Canisius College (Buffalo). Father Coughlin has 
been transferred to Le Moyne College (Syracuse, 
N. Y.) to serve as treasurer. 


CuarLES H. WESLEY, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Wilberforce (Ohio) University, was reported in 
Scoot AND Society, September 26, 1942, will suc- 
ceed D. O. W. Holmes in the presidency of Morgan 
State College (Baltimore) when the latter retires at 
the close of the academic year 1947-48 after 11 years 
of service. 


CoLoNEL H. O. Russet, head of the department of 
engineering, Santa Ana (Calif.) Junior College, has 
been named director of the college for one year fol- 
lowing the resignation of John H. McCoy whose ap- 
pointment was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 
27, 1942. 

Marion WING, of Vassar College, formerly a major 
in the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve, has been ap- 
pointed director, Katharine Gibbs School (Boston), 
to sueceed Katherine Dunbar, resigned. 


EstHer McGinnis, assistant director, Merrill- 
Palmer School (Detroit), has sueceeded Edna Noble 
White, retired, in the directorship. Dr. McGinnis, who 
is teaching in Cornell University during the summer 
session, will assume her new duties at the opening of 
the academie year. As a tribute to Dr. White, the 
library will be named the Edna Noble White Library, 
with the following inscription: “Dedicated to the first 
director of the Merrill-Palmer School, whose vision 





and leadership guided its development for over a 
quarter of a century and made it a world-wide force 
in the welfare of children and families.” 


Dovetas Grorr CoLE, whose appointment as di- 
rector, Brookside School (Montclair, N. J.), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, January 13, 1945, 
will succeed Alfred J. Weismann as headmaster, 
Stevens Hoboken (N. J.) Academy, September 1. 


THE REVEREND JOHN DEBOER CuMMINGS, formerly 
on the history staff of St. Paul’s School (Concord, 
N. H.), has been appointed headmaster, St. Michael’s 
School (Newport, R. I.), to sueceed Chauncey H. 
Beasley, resigned. 


Witu1amM Durney SLATTery, business manager of 
athletics for Saint Louis University, has been named 
assistant to the Very Reverend Patrick J. Holloran, 
S.J., president, succeeding William A. Durbin, direc- 
tor of publie relations, who has joined the staff of 
Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, public-relations counsels of 
New York City, to work in the Detroit area. Mr. 
Slattery will supervise the university’s new educational 
radio programs, the speakers bureau, alumni relations, 
placement activities, and publicity. The Reverend 
John Joseph Flanagan, S.J., whose appointment as 
president, Regis College (Denver), was reported in 
ScHoo, anp Society, April 4, 1942, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the Catholic Hospital 
Association to sueceed the Reverend Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., dean of the university’s School of 
Medicine. The university has entered into a co- 
operative relationship with the association of the 
United States and Canada and will serve as head- 
quarters of the association. The agreement provides - 
for the university’s assistance “in furthering the edu- 
cational programs of the association in the fields of 
medicine, nursing, and auxiliary health professions 
and hospital administration.” Father Schwitalla will 
continue as director of the programs in nursing edu- 
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cation and hospital administration and as editor of 
Hospital Progress. 


Freperic E. Camp, whose appointment as dean, 
Stevens Institute of Technology (Hoboken), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, April 5, 1941, has 
been appointed assistant to the president. Waldo 
Shumway, assistant dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Illinois, will succeed Dr. 
Camp, September 1. 


HENNING LaRsEN, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois, will succeed Matthew T. 
McClure, professor of philosophy, as dean, College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, September 1. Dr. McClure 
has asked to be relieved ot the deanship and to be 
returned to the department of philosophy as its head, 
a post that he left in 1933 to assume the acting dean- 
ship and one year later the deanship. 


AuFreD LERoy GavseEwitz, professor of law, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been named dean of a 
new School of Law which he will organize and es- 
tablish at the University of New Mexico preliminary 
to the opening in the fall. 


Epwarp §. Stimson, professor of law, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, will assume new duties as dean, 
College of Law, University of Idaho, September 1. 
William J. Brockelbank, professor of law, has been 
serving as acting dean since Pendleton Howard re- 
signed in 1945 to accept a post as professor of law in 
the University of Southern California (Los Angeles). 


HERBERT DRENNON, whose appointment as dean, 
Graduate School, Mississippi State College, was re- 
ported in ScHoon anv Socrery, November 2, 1940, 
has been named to the newly created post of dean 
of the college. 


Boone D. Titiert, former head of the department 
of business administration, Hofstra College (Hemp- 
stead, N. Y.), has been appointed dean of the new 
College of Business Administration to be opened in 
the fall at the University of Bridgeport (Conn.). 
Clarence D. L. Ropp, whose appointment as dean of 
instruction, Junior College of Connecticut (predeces- 
sor of the university), was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 24, 1942, is now dean, College of 
Arts and Science, and Harry A. Becker, whose ap- 
pointment as director of guidance and student person- 
nel was reported in these columns, August 26, 1944, 
is now dean of administration. 


AmonG 67 promotions announced by the University 
of Michigan, July 2, are the following: Peter Claus 
Okkelberg, to the associate deanship of the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies; Walter Van- 
cleve Marshall, to the assistant deanship of the Col- 
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lege of Architecture and Design; and J. Paul Slusser, 
acting director, Museum of Art, to the directorship. 


Tue following have been appointed to the staff 
of Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), effective 
September 23: Dorothy D. Lindsay, assistant dean of 
women and instructor in English; Helen Y. Naka- 
gawa, periodicals librarian; Arlene E. Young, in- 
structor in home economics; Mylen E. Fitzwater, in- 
structor in psychology; and Hubert P. Moorhead, 
part-time instructor in radio and speech. 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
the Ohio State University, July 11: Clarid C. MeNeil, 
director of personnel for Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., New York City, has been appointed director 
of the ‘School of Social Administration to succeed 
Charles C. Stillman, retired. Raymond F. Sletto, of 
the University of Minnesota, has been named to the 
department of sociology; Helen O. Rice, director of 
the group-work division, Church Welfare Bureau, Los 
Angeles, and H. Farrand Livingston, executive di- 
rector, Family and Children’s Service, Tulsa (Okla.), 
to associate professorships in. the School of Social 
Administration. All appointments are effective, Oc- 
tober 1. Lynn W. St. John, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical education for men; Clyde T. Morris, 
chairman of the department of civil engineering; 
Leonard W. Goss, chairman of the department of 
veterinary pathology; Alice R. Robinson, of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts; Frederick C. Land- 
sittel, of the department of education; and Carl W. 
Gay, of the department of animal husbandry, are 
among those who are being retired this summer. 


Epwarp HAtt, assistant professor of anthropology, 
University of Denver, will succeed Etienne B. Renaud 
retiring, September 1, as head of the department. 
Arnold Withers, assistant professor of anthropology, 
University of Arizona, will assume an assistant profes- 
sorship in the fall, and Marie Wormington, curator 
of archaeology, Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
a part-time assistant professorship of anthropology. 


Recent Deaths 


MAvELINE Fiint Hosmer, professor of art, on leave 
of absence from the Atlanta University System Cen- 
ter, died, July 2, at the age of fifty-seven years. Mrs. 
Hosmer, who was known as an authority on abstract 
and ceramic designs, had served as head of the de- 
partment of art, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), 
before going to Atlanta. 


Davin OwEN, associate professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, died, July 4, at the age of forty- 
eight years. Mr. Owen, who had served as a director 
of radio programs for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System (1929-41), had recently been promoted to 4 
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full professorship at the university, effective - for 
1947-48. 


Otis WILLIAM CALDWELL, professor emeritus of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
died, July 5, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Caldwell had served as assistant in botany (1897-99), 
associate professor, professor, and head of the teach- 
ing of science (1907-16), School of Education, and 
dean (1911-16), University College, the University of 
Chicago; head of the department of biology (1899- 
1906), Eastern Illinois State Normal School (Charles- 
ton); and professor of education (1917-35), director 
(1917-28), Lineoln School, and director (1928-35), 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. From 1933 until the 
time of his death, he held the general secretaryship 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 


WILLIAM GILBERT ANDERSON, director emeritus, 
Payne Whitney Gymnasium, Yale University, died, 
July 7, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Anderson, 
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who was one of the founders of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Training and Recreation, 
had served as instructor in physical education (1883- 
92), Adelphi Academy (Brooklyn), and at Yale Uni- 
versity as professor of physical education and director 
of the gymnasium (1892-1932). 


ELMER E. PoweE.t, professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, July 7, 
at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Powell was retired 
in 1922. 


BENJAMIN ALLEN WooTEN, head of the department 
of physics, University of Alabama, died, July 9, at 
the age of fifty-five years. Dr. Wooten had served as 
instructor in electrical engineering (1912-14), assis- 
tant professor of physics (1915-16), and professor 
(1919-21), Alabama Polytechnic Institute (Auburn) ; 
instructor in physies (1917-19), City College (New 
York) ; McCormick professor of physics (1922-28), 
Washington and Lee University; and professor of 
physics and head of the department (since 1928), Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 
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THE MASS PRODUCTION OF 
“GOOD JAPANESE” 

On March 14, 1868, the Japanese Emperor Meiji, 
from whose accession actually dates the modern Japa- 
nese state, proclaimed the so-called Charter Oath of 
Five Principles. The fifth principle declared that 
“wisdom and ability should be sought after in all 
quarters of the world for the purpose of firmly estab- 
lishing the foundations of the Empire.” This was 
to be the educational principle of the new Japan, 
emerging late, but not too late, from the medievalism 
of the Shogunate rule. Twenty-two years later, on 
October 30, 1890, the same Emperor issued the now 
famous Imperial Reseript on Education, which was 
regarded by the Japanese as something little less than 
holy and which certainly penetrated much deeper than 
anything the Nazis have had to teach. This Imperial 
Rescript stated in part: “Our Imperial Ancestors have 
founded our Empire on a basis broad and everlasting, 
and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; Our sub- 
jects ever united in loyalty and filial piety have from 
generation to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. 
This is the glory of the fundamental character of Our 
Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our Edu- 
cation. . . .” The Imperial Rescript also set forth the 
command: “Offer yourself courageously to the State.” 
The two cardinal virtues set forth were loyalty, which 
was identical with patriotism, and filial piety, which 
meant not only filial piety to immediate parents, but 
to ancestors for generations. 








In these two proclamations were contained the prin- 
ciples of all Japanese teaching. The most important 
object of education was so to imbue children with the 
spirit of the rescript that it became part of national 
life. A copy was given to every school and it was 
read on October 30, on graduation day, and on other 
important occasions. It gave education uniformity 
and brought Shinto, the state religion, into it. Here 
the foundation was laid for what was soon to become 
a complete merger of militarism and learning. Here, 
in short, was the prescription according to which, for 
the past half century, the “good Japanese” has been 
mass produced. 

How was it done? 

It was not until Viscount Mori became Education 
Minister (1885-1889) that the military-education sys- 
tem of Japan really got into its stride. But, once 
worked out, the general organization and control have, 
with minor modifications, existed ever since. Educa- 
tion was regarded as one of the most important fune- 
tions of the state, and all Japanese schools were, to 
some extent, under the control of the Mombushu, the 
Ministry of Education. Through Imperial Ordinances 
the Mombushu controlled all the essential aspects of 
education such as textbooks, curriculum, teacher quali- 
fications, and entrance requirements. The Ministry of 
Home Affairs also exercised an important influence in 
education through its power to censor or suppress 
books, articles, or entire numbers of periodicals which 
they considered harmful. Further, through its control 
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of the police, and especially the secret police, the Min- 
istry of Home Affairs was able to suppress the teach- 
ing and spread of “dangerous” thoughts and ideas. 

Japanese schools fell into three groups: government 
schools, which were completely controlled by the Mom- 
bushu, and public and private schools, which were con- 
trolled partly by the Mombushu and partly by the 
local prefectural governments. Within this grouping 
there existed elementary schools, of which the ordi- 
nary type provided a compulsory six-year course, and 
the higher elementary, which added another six years. 
Next came the secondary schools of which there were 
three types: middle schools, which were college-pre- 
paratory schools for boys, girls’ high schools, and tech- 
nical schools. The course for these schools ran up to 
five years, and it was during this period that special 
emphasis was laid on “national morals.” Provision 
for the compulsory education of youth who had to go 
to work after completion of the elementary school 
was made in Youth Schools, which provided part-time 
education for the twelve- to nineteen-year age groups 
who were not in full-time classes or in military service. 

It was in the secondary schools that in normal times 
the pupil first underwent organized military training. 
The War Department provided officer instructors, and 
the training, which occupied five hours a week, was 
of a regular and serious nature. Squad drill, target 
practice for rifle and machine gun, bayonet fighting, 
and the throwing of hand grenades were taught. In 
addition to the five hours’ training, the officers deliv- 
ered lectures on such subjects as were most likely to 
stimulate military ardor. Three days in each term 
were given to field exercises out in the country where 
the student lived in exactly the same manner as troops 
on active service. Once a year field exercises were 
conducted for a period of ten days, and the Emperor 
was usually present at such exercises. 

The Japanese Government also extended its efforts 
at education through various organizations of a less 
official character such as the Young Men’s Associa- 
tion. This group, at first known as the Seinenkai, 
came into existence shortly before the opening of the 
twentieth century and sought the cultural advance- 
ment of its members. About the time of the First 
World War it changed its name to Seinendan, and, in 
addition to cultural advancement, it promoted the 
physical development of its members. In 1924 the 
National Federation of Young Men’s Leagues of Nip- 
pon was born, and in 1926 the Seinen Kunren-sho or 
Young Men’s Training Institute came into existence. 
This organization provided indoctrination in military 
principles and was taught by retired army officers. 
Instruction in polities and citizenship was given 
through the Young Men’s Training Quarters organ- 
ized in 1927. When the army assumed dominance of 
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affairs, the Manchuria incident of September, 1931, 
and succeeding events gave impetus to the numerous 
patriotic and youth organizations which were flourish- 
ing. All these groups had one thing in common, 
namely, a firm belief that Japan never had been and 
never would be vanquished. 


Finally, there were the universities, and they too, 


whether Imperial, Government, public, or private, de- 
pended like every other educational establishment on 
the Mombushu for their existence. No textbook other 
than those approved by the Ministry could be used. 
Every teacher had to hold his license from the same 
source. All this might be reasonable as long as the 
Mombushu was in reasonable hands. However, in 
1935 the Ministry of Education passed into the hands 
of the military. General Araki became Minister of 
Education, and from that time the army definitely 
and openly took over the supervision and training of 
the youth of the nation. Immediately after the ap- 
pointment of Araki, official Thought Supervisors and 
Thought Inspection Commissions were set up to visit 
all educationai establishments and to encourage the 


“eultivation of the nationalist character and the ex- ~ 


alting of the Japanese spirit.” In 1936 the Japanese 
Learning Promotion Committee was formed, which 
aimed at the creation and development of the learning 
and culture peculiar to Japan, and special books and 


pamphlets were issued to bring home to the minds of © 


the younger generation the real meaning of national 
policy and of the Japanese spirit. 

In 1941 General Tojo, upon becoming Premier, took 
over the Ministry of Education as well, and the army’s 
grip on education became even tighter. From that 
time on all education became exclusively geared to the 
prosecution of the war, and learning suffered accord- 
ingly. On July 16, 1943, Misungada Tada, a member 
of the Diet, obviously impressed by the visibly chang- 
ing fortune of war, set a new pace. He declared that 
it was not in conformity with the times to give cul- 
tural education to students. They should instead be 
mobilized chiefly for national service. To accomplish 
this he said that elementary schools should be fixed at 
six years and middle schools should be abolished. 
Tokyo Radio echoed this when it stated on July 22, 
1943, that student mobilization was of the utmost im- 
portance, because it combined general education with 
military training. Those more than fifteen years of 
age were to be considered as adults because they had 
the spirit of adults. They must thoroughly under- 


stand the spirit-which caused many young men to die 


for their country. 

Two months later Tojo satisfied these demands when 
he announced that technical colleges were to be en- 
larged, while universities of general science would be 
reduced in size and centralized, i.e., amalgamated. 
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Obligatory military service was to be extended and the 
decision to extend compulsory school attendance from 
six to eight years was to be suspended. However, the 
development thus initiated had not yet run its course. 
Hardly a month went by without an announcement 
from Tokyo that more schools were to be closed, terms 
shortened, classes cut, and attendance reduced. The 
age groups thus released went straight into the army, 
for which they had been well prepared since earliest 
boyhood. The hours thus saved were used for addi- 
tional military training. As early as June, 1943, the 
Japanese Cabinet approved a new education scheme 
which provided for a complete reorganization of the 
life of college and secondary-school students, requir- 
ing an even division of school hours between physical 
training and academic subjects. In the words of the 
official statement, “students will have ample time for 
training and defense drills. Patriotic volunteer corps 
will be strengthened in order to enable immediate 
mobilization for defense of the country, while special 
training in navigation, aviation, horsemanship, me- 
chanical warfare, and signaling will be stressed.” 

In short, the schools and universities of Japan had 
become military training grounds. The Fifth Prin- 
ciple and the Imperial Rescript of Emperor Meiji had 
been closely followed. They had designed education 
as an instrument of national policy. By its means 
the people had been welded into one vast unit, a mass 
united around the central core of the Throne, each 
individual trained to think, or not to think, alike and 
to act alike. <A certain type of citizen—the “good 
Japanese”—had been turned out in masses. Now, 
however, a very different type of Japanese will have 
to come forward if Japan is to find her place in a 
peacefully reorganized world. What machinery will 
produce him? 

WALLACE R. KLINGER 

HARTWICK COLLEGE, 

OneEonTA, N, Y. 


IT ISN’T ONLY THE MONEY! 

Many feature articles are’ being printed, giving 
interesting accounts of how many teachers aren’t 
teaching any more. ~Most of the writers seem to 
have the idea that increases in salary will hold the 
present staff and bring many deserters tripping back 
to Headquarters. 

That may be so. Money, in any situation, is ever 
an important factor. It is a question, however, 
whether or not other considerations play a large part 
in the wholesale desertions from the ranks of this 
profession. 

There is, first, the matter of freedom—to teach. 
Suecessful teaching depends on the building of mutual 
habits of trust, understanding, and confidence between 
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teacher and student. Relationships of this sort take 
time to develop and mature. The new arrangement 
in city schools, which provides for each pupil’s spend- 
ing a year with each teacher is a step in the right 
direction. However, much teaching time is wasted 
by all manner of petty interruptions. Demands for 
figures, for names, for reports, for copies of reports, 
for statistics, for ratings, follow one another with 
startling frequency, so that, at times, even the chil- 
dren see the ridiculous side of the situation and 
laugh as each new monitor enters the room with his 
request. How many of the hundreds of reports de- 
manded are really needed or used is a matter for the 
serious consideration of the authorities who require 
them. All too frequently, adequate time is not given 
for the preparation of these documents. As a result, 
instead of the warm, satisfying glow which is the re- 
sult of inspired teaching, a feeling of frustration 
develops. 

This feeling is often enhanced by attendance, which 
is compulsory, at the so-called “conference,” held 
monthly in all city schools. The usual procedure is 
that teachers are given a typewritten set of papers 
setting forth changes in routine or in existing methods 
of discipline or management, to take place during the 
ensuing month. Some of these ideas originate with 
the principal; others are regulations he has received 
from headquarters. In all cases, they are typewritten, 
readable, and, when couched in good English, easily 
understood. However, most principals read them, 
with comments, to the assembled teachers. Others 
request certain individuals to read aloud to their fel- 
lows. These cozy little gatherings are invariably held 
after school hours; it is on rare occasions that any 
teacher dares to start a discussion. She antagonizes 
not only her principal and his assistants by differ- 
ing with them, as stated, but also her fellow teachers 
for keeping them a moment longer than is necessary. 
It is doubtful whether any teacher finds her job more 
precious to her each month as a result of these “con- 
ferences.” 

Personal freedom of any sort for the teacher in 
our city schools is almost nonexistent. From the 
moment in the early morning when her incoming time 
is signed until her class is safely dismissed, the re- 
sponsibilities of her profession deprive her of per- 
sonal freedom. Not for her any trips to powder 
rooms, any mid-morning snack or glass of water, or 
desultory conversation with her fellow workers. These 
regulations are necessary for the welfare of the chil- 
dren, but their effect could be minimized by wiser, 
more tolerant leadership, and by deeper understand- 
ing, sympathy, and recognition by their fellow citizens. 

This leads to consideration of another phase of free- 
dom which many teachers never know, i.e., freedom 
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from petty criticism. The law of averages would lead 
one to believe that there must be a certain number 
of broad-minded, wise, kindly, intellectual leaders in 
this profession. However, so many teachers complain 
about the criticisms they receive on every conceiv- 
able facet of their appearance, conduct, methods of 
teaching, that one is led to question the existence of 
such leaders. Certainly, personal criticism does noth- 
ing to enhance feelings of self-respect in any teacher. 
Nor does it endear to her the teaching profession. 
Consider, finally, the buildings where we would lure 
past and future teachers, if we could but convince 
them of the wisdom of choosing teaching as a pro- 
fession. Consider the buildings! They are poor 
things, from the standpoint of the teacher, providing 
few facilities for her modest needs. In some build- 
ings teachers’ rooms are few and far apart. In 
others, lunch tables are in the same room with the 
toilet. In one of our newest buildings, the teachers’ 
lunchroom is in the darkest and dreariest basement 
imaginable, a floor below street level. Few schools 


Reborts .... 
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have adequate facilities for the preparation of the 
simplest of lunches. Many teachers eat sandwiches 
in their not-too-clean classrooms. Others, eager for 
a change of scene, rush out to the nearest “palace” 
for a quick bite. Quick it must be, for, by the time 
classes are dismissed at the exit, and the teachers 
free to go out, a scant twenty-minute or half-hour 
period is the allotted time for lunch. Frequently, the 
time is shorter, as lunchrooms, stairways, and base- 
ments must be policed by all teachers in turn. As 
for teachers’ rest rooms, they have a way of turning 
into coaching rooms. The couches with which they 
are sometimes furnished have a way of looking very 
hard, cold, and shiny. Lure? Lure, indeed! 

Money is an important consideration. Much money 
must be offered, if it is expected to replace recogni- 
tion, freedom, sympathy, courtesy, and understand- 
ing in the lives of the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

CATHERINE MAYE 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 





DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS AS AIDS 
TO REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 

BRICKMAN, after reviewing the literature pertinent 
to the subject “Reading Instruction and Improve- 
ment,”? comes to the conclusion that “the gap between 
what can be done [in reading instruction] and what 
has been done must be bridged. . . .” 

It was an awareness of this fact which caused a 
group of specialists in reading at the junior- and 
senior-high-school and college levels to meet in May, 
1945, to take up the task of developing a battery of 
diagnostic reading tests which would help instructors 
determine the levels of reading proficiencies of their 
pupils and from such diagnosis to individualize in- 
struction in reading to the needs of the students. 

The committee reasoned as follows: 

In a society whose very structure is dependent upon its 
people for leadership, there should be concern for those 
who are handicapped to the extent that they cannot use 
reading as an efficient tool in learning. Even though 
reading is not the only avenue to formal learning, it has 
been in the past, and probably for some time to come will 
continue to be, the most frequently used avenue. 


There are two premises basic to the consideration 
of diagnosis and its effects upon reading instruction: 
first, that there exists in our schools enough inefficiency 
in reading to be a cause of real concern on the part 
of the public and a cause for action on the part of the 


1 William W. Brickman, SCHOOL AND Society, Vol. 65, 
March 29, 1947, pp. 231-237. 


educators and, second, that a constructive approach to 
this problem can be made. Over a period of years, 
research has shown the way; the problem is to absorb 
the lag between research and practice. 

On the basis of a study of research in reading, a 
third premise might be stated: that all pupils do not 
profit equally well by the same approach to reading 
instruction. Or to put it another way, pupils profit 
when instructional techniques in reading are adjusted 
to their individual needs. 

Interesting and significant in this connection is the 
fact that one large child-guidance clinic finds that the 
pupils who go through their clinic and who have read- 
ing disabilities (but perhaps were not referred because 
of them) are in the upper and the lower brackets of 
general intelligence as measured by the Stanford- 
Binet. Few of them are in the large average group. 
This suggests that the reading instruction in publie 
schools, generally speaking, meets the needs of the 
“average” child, but that those who “deviate” at both 
ends of the ability scale and who ought to have more 
varied instruction do not get the help which they need. 

On the basis of these three premises, it would seem 
that the next step in improving reading instruction 
is to make easily available to those who teach tools 
that will point the way toward the types of instruction 
necessary to cultivate the essential reading skills. This 
should not be made to sound too simple. Those who 
have worked with pupils who are retarded in reading 
know that they cannot all be classified as simple cases. 
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Some of them have emotional problems which must be 
removed or alleviated before anything can be done to 
help them to improve their reading skills. In some 
cases, these emotional problems may be caused largely 
by reading disabilities; in other cases, an emotional 
problem, unrelated to reading, may be the major cause 
of inability to learn to read. It is well known, that 
an emotionally unstable child does not learn anything 
as readily as when he learns under more favorable 
conditions. 

A logical approach that a teacher might make in 
order to vary reading instruction in terms of pupil 
need would be first to survey the group to determine 
the level of reading skills of each individual and com- 
pare that level to his ability and level of his general 
development. The level of reading difficulty for class 
assignments could be adapted to the skills of the 
pupils found to have reading skills average and above 
the level expected of these pupils, using the data 
obtained from the survey test as a guide. But for 
those pupils whose skills, on the basis of the survey 
test, seem to be totally inadequate to handle the level 
of material usually used for instruction a different 
approach must be found. 

It should be possible for this same instructor to use 
diagnostic reading tests with the pupils whose reading 
development is found to be unsatisfactory to determine 
what skills are inadequate; to determine in other 
words, why the development of their reading has not 
kept pace with what seems to be logically expected. 
From the results of the use of such diagnostic tests, 
and other information concerning the individual, the 
instructor should be able to approach remedial instruc- 
tion. With all pupils except for about five to ten per 
cent of the retarded group, the classroom teacher could 
then give constructive reading instruction. Those 
pupils who did not respond to such instruction—the 
five to ten per cent whose remedial instruction required 
a clinical approach either because of emotional in- 
volvement or because of other special difficulties— 
perhaps would need to be referred to a reading clinic, 
if such is available, where remedial work would be 
carried on by intensive clinical methods to the place 
where these pupils could profit from regular classroom 
instruction. 

At present, however, there are certain difficulties 
lying in the way of this “logical approach.” A teacher 
can give a screening test to determine the level of read- 
ing efficiency of individual pupils. She can also iso- 
late pupils whose skills are seriously retarded , she can 
use well-known approaches in varying the instruction 
to meet the needs of pupils whose reading skills are 
above average. There are a number of screening tests 
and other devices which might be used for this pur- 
pose. But the instructor gets few clues from the tests 
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now available as to the appropriate form of remedial 
instruction for the more retarded readers. For in- 
stance, if on the basis of a survey or screening test 
a pupil is found to have poor vocabulary skills, poor 
comprehension of the usual type of textbook material, 
and to read so slowly that he cannot possibly handle 
an assignment of the usual length in the time allotted, 
what can the instructor do for that individual and 
others like him in her class? 

The members of the committee recognized that ap- 
propriate procedures cannot be planned unless or until 
the instructor has tests to identify further the reading 
deficiencies of such pupils. If diagnostic tools which 
also identified approaches to the remedial instruction 
were available, such instruction could be approached 
without having to depend exclusively on clinical and 
individual techniques, and it would be expected that 
the number of pupils with reading deficiencies who 
reach the higher grades and colleges would be mark- 
edly reduced. Reading would then become a more 
dependable tool in a democratic society. 

On the basis of this assumption, the committee and 
a group of specialists in reading at the junior- and 
senior-high-school and college level reviewed remedial 
techniques which had been used successfully by per- 
sons working in the field. They found that in the 
following areas remedial techniques might reasonably 
be expected to be successful in improving reading 
skills: (1) vocabulary—specialized to the area in which 
a pupil is reading, such as mathematics, physical, 
natural, and social science, and the humanities; (2) 
comprehension—obtaining the main idea, the support- 
ing details, sequence of ideas, and conclusions to be 
drawn from a passage; (3) rate of reading—flexi- 
bility according to the content and purpose for which 
reading is being done, and the background of the 
individual doing the reading; (4) word-recognition 
skills—ability to divide words into syllables and to 
sound them; to recognize prefixes, suffixes, and roots; 
and to hear and utilize sound and context clues in 
getting the meaning of new words. 

This committee, after obtaining limited funds for 
its work, began the development of tests in each of the 
areas named to help instructors to diagnose the de- 
ficiencies of poor readers, and from such diagnosis to 
vary reading instruction according to the student’s 
needs. 

The work of this committee has been financed by the 
Blue Hill Foundation of New York, of which Fred 
Camp is president. R. O. Runnels, the educational 
consultant of the foundation, interested the foundation 
in the work of the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests. The committee would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge publicly the financial help which 
it has received from the Blue Hill Foundation, with 
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special appreciation to Dr. Runnels, who has at all 
times helped the committee in the interpretation of 
the project to the foundation.? 

At its very first meeting the committee determined 
that all of its work would be done on a nonprofit basis 
and that any money that might accrue from the sale 
of materials developed by the committee would be 
returned to the research, either on the tests themselves 
or on related projects in the field of reading. It was 
evident from the beginning that it would be some years 
before the basic research on the tests was completed, 
and, of course, such work is costly. 

A detailed description of the tests which the com- 
mittee has and is developing and standardizing fol- 
lows. The areas in which these tests fall have already 
been named. The reasons for developing tests in these 
areas have also been given. 

It is expected that the manual will draw attention 
to pertinent portions of existing published materials 
which describe remedial techniques. Thus, a teacher 
using the tests and manual as a guide to remedial work 
can feel confident that the initial procedures employed 
will be those which have been used successfully in other 
programs. With these procedures as a starting point, 
suggestions for changes and improvement will occur 
to the alert instructor, and modified procedures and 
new procedures will thus be developed. 

It is hoped that case study material also can be used 
in the manual for illustration. 

The relationship of the interests of a pupil to suc- 
cessful remedial work is so important that this topic 
will also be treated in the manual. Members of the 
committee are considering the wisdom of developing 
an inventory which might be used for this purpose, 
though a formal inventory need not be used to guide 
the instructors in studying the reading interests of 
pupils. Other techniques have been found to be suc- 
cessful also. 

The test battery on which the committee is working 
is divided into two general parts, the Survey Test and 
the Diagnostic Tests. There are two forms of each 
test. 

The Survey Test: The purpose of the Survey Test 
is to provide a reliable instrument for determining the 
general level of reading achievement for pupils in 
junior and senior high school and students in the col- 
lege-freshmen year. It provides scores on general rate 
of reading with a comprehension check, a general 
vocabulary score, and a comprehension score on text- 
book-type material. A complete item analysis has 

2 Special mention should be made of the co-operation 
received from Esther Ford, of the A. B. Hart Junior High 
School, and George Whitman, of the William Dean 
Howells Junior High School, Cleveland, who have ob- 
tained for the committee all data on which original re- 
search on the tests was based, and from schools through- 


out the country which are giving the tests to obtain 
normative data. 
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been made on this test; some portions, in fact, have 
been administered in two experimental forms. The 
validities and difficulties of each item have been deter- 
mined. Judging from the administration of both 
forms of the test and from an average of item validi- 
ties and difficulties, the two forms of the test are quite 
comparable. The tests also have satisfactory relia- 
bility. Norms are now being established on this sec- 
tion of the test and it will be ready for sale in Sep- 
tember. 

The Diagnostic Tests: The various parts of the 
Diagnostic Test battery are at different stages of de- 
velopment. Most of them are in a second or revised 
experimental edition and norms are now being set up. 
Some of them will be ready for distribution by Sep- 
tember 1, 1947. 

Section I of the Diagnostic Test battery is the 
Voeabulary Test. This test yields reliable scores in 
the following five areas: general vocabulary, vocabu- 
lary of English grammar and literature, vocabulary of 
mathematics, vocabulary of science, and vocabulary of 
social studies. 

Section II, Comprehension, is presented in two 
parts, Silent and Auditory. The tests measure com- 
prehension on textbook-type material drawn from the 
social-studies, science, and literary fields. The reading 
material is graded in difficulty according to the Lorge 
formula and according to other more subjective 
methods such as composition, structure, and type of 
content. The two parts of the test, silent and audi- 
tory, are comparable in order to compare the com- 
prehension ability of an individual pupil when he 
himself reads the material silently and when it is 
read to him. Thus some estimate can be made of the 
extent to which a reading deficiency may be handi- 
capping a pupil’s ability to comprehend what he reads, 
or the extent to which insufficient maturity and poor 
background make it inadvisable to attempt to present 
ordinary textbook materials. 

Section III of the tests, measuring Rates of Read- 
ing, has three parts. Part 1 measures the pupil’s 
usual rate of reading, with comprehension, interesting, 
story-type material, as compared to his ability to 
adapt his rate of reading and still comprehend com- 
parable material when he is instructed to vary his 
rate. On both parts of this test a check is made on 
the pupil’s comprehension of the material read. Part 
2 measures the rate at which the pupil usually reads 
and comprehends social-studies material. Part 3 meas- 
ures the pupil’s usual rate of reading with compre- 
hension, science material. These areas correspond to 
three of the areas of vocabulary measurement in See- 
tion I. 

Section IV of the test is entitled Word Attack. It 
measures word-recognition skills and is divided into 
two parts, oral and silent. The oral test is the only 
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individually administered portion of the battery. Six 
graded paragraphs of interesting, general-type read- 
ing material are read aloud by the student. The 
teacher marks errors, indicating in each case whether 
it is a repetition, substitution, omission, or mispro- 
nunciation and using a modified method of scoring 
based upon that of the Gray Oral Reading Para- 
graphs. The establishment of grade norms, as well 
as percentile norms and research on the relationship 
of types of errors in word attack as measured by Part 
2, the silent section of this test, and to scores on other 
parts of the test represents interesting research possi- 
bilities. The reliabilities of scores on this test for a 
group of approximately 100 ninth-grade Cleveland 
pupils was above .90. Research on remedial work 
following diagnosis in this area has hardly been 
touched. 

Section IV, Part 2, Word Attack, Silent, attempts 
a new approach to the measurement of word recog- 
nition. This part of the test is set up for group 
administration. Through it an attempt has been made 
to measure ability to hear sound by using a matching 
technique and to test the pupil’s ability to divide words 
into syllables. We know that remedial techniques 
along these lines can be used profitably to improve the 
reading skills of some pupils and that remedial exer- 
cises are available which classroom teachers can use 
successfully. We are not sure how such skills are 
related to the total reading process, but this is being 
studied. We do know that the instrument we have 
built is reliable. 

A number of experimental studies are under way 
on the use of these tests in varying situations. For 
instance, to test their ceiling they are being given to 
selected groups of college students. To determine 
whether it is necessary to read the material to obtain 
a good comprehension score, comprehension questions 
are being given without the subject’s having an oppor- 
tunity to read the material on which the questions are 
based. Norms are being set up on well-defined groups 
in wide geographical areas and in all the grades from 
the seventh through the college-freshman year. 

The method by which these tests will be distributed 
has been carefully considered each time the committee 
has met. The project represents a departure from the 
usual procedure followed in test construction. The 
only test in the series which is definitely adapted for 
use within a single class period is the Survey Test. 
The committee has chosen, in the beginning at least, 
to strive to develop the most valid and reliable instru- 
ments possible rather than to make the tests conform 
to any stated time limit, such as a class period or other 
arbitrary administrative pattern. The diagnostic bat- 
tery usually will be used only for limited numbers of 
pupils in any one school. Therefore, it should be 
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possible to adapt to the time requirements. As re- 
search progresses on the test, the committee wants to 
be free to make changes and adapt the tests according 
to research findings. 

All funds accruing from the sale of the tests will be 
put back into research on them and to such revisions 
as they seem to warrant. The real problem of the 
committee now is to finance the printing and distri- 
bution of the tests and to finance the work on the 
manual. 

The Survey Test was in final form on June l. Pro- 
visional norms have been established and are available 
for interpreting scores. The first edition of the test 
probably will be copyrighted and printed by the com- 
mittee itself and distributed by the Educational Ree- 
ords Bureau, New York, a nonprofit educational 
organization. 

The committee is aware of the fact that its work will 
be helpful only to the extent that instructors are able 
to utilize scores on these tests to aid them in individual- 
izing reading instruction to the needs of their pupils. 
In this way the gap between what can be done and 
what is being done will begin to close and thus some 
of the lag between research and practice absorbed. 

FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC 

READING TESTS3 


PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERI- 
ENCES FOR PROSPECTIVE HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 

In September, 1946, the East Carolina Teachers 
College began to require all secondary student-teach- 
ers to register concurrently for a seminar. The dis- 
cussions in this seminar, under the leadership of the 
director of student-teaching (in collaboration with 
the officials and supervising teachers of the high- 
school and the college supervisors of student-teach- 
ing), are based largely on the observation and par- 
ticipation of student-teachers in the major instruc- 
tional and noninstructional activities of high-school 
teachers. 

The seminar meets for an’ hour twice weekly, but 
carries 3 quarter-hours credit because the members 
also attend the regular high-school faculty meeting 
every week. The high-school principal meets the 
seminar at the beginning of the quarter to get ac- 
quainted with the student-teachers and to acquaint 
them with the rules and regulations of the local high 
school. 

3 Members of Committee: Robert M. Bear, Dartmouth 
College; Ivan A. Booker, National Education Associa- 
tion; Daniel D. Feder, University of Denver; Constance 
M. McCullough, Western Reserve University; A. Eason 
Monroe, the Pennsylvania State College; George D. 


Spache, Chappaqua Public Schools; Arthur E. Traxler, 
Educational Records Bureau, and Dr. Triggs. 
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While the seminar is still in its infancy, some of 
its features have proved effective enough to justify 
it and serve presently as points of departure for 
further developments. Among these are the observa- 
tions, autobiography, psychograph, rating sheets, case 
study, home visitation, extracurricular experiences, 
planning, and evaluation. 

Each student-teacher observes, for at least one class 
period, the activities of children at each grade level 
of the public schools beginning with the nursery 
school. A written record of these observations is 
filed in the professional log of the student-teacher. 
Particular aspects of the classroom situation are fea- 
tured in these reports. Among these are the actions 
and reactions of children, personnel relationships in 
the classroom, physical facilities of the classroom, the 
major competencies of an effective teacher, and evi- 
dence of desirable learning by children. These ob- 
servations extend over two or three weeks and are 
made in consecutive grades beginning with the lowest 
level. 

Meantime the student-teacher is assigned to two 
classes in the local high school. These classes ‘may 
be in different fields and/or at different grade levels. 
The student-teacher observes the supervising teachers 
and is gradually inducted into full responsible teach- 
ing. At first the student helps the supervising teacher 
with such activities as distributing supplies, checking 
attendance, making reports, and grading papers. 
When he has learned the names of the pupils, he 
may make assignments, administer tests, and work 
with individuals and/or small groups. The purpose 
of this orientation period (adjustment of all indi- 
viduals concerned) seems thus far to have been real- 
ized fairly well. 

The first major assignment in the seminar is the 
autobiography required of each student-teacher. This 
features such items as: experiences of the student- 
teacher with children, travel, hobbies, subjects of 
major interest, and extracurricular activities begin- 
ning not later than the student-teacher’s first year 
in high school and continuing through college. The 
autobiography assists staff members to become better 
acquainted with the student-teacher and is helpful in 
guidance. 

When the student-teacher has observed sufficiently 
to be aware of the major competencies needed for 
effective teaching in the modern high school, he con- 
structs a psychograph, which has two purposes: 
First, it gives the student a chance to make a search- 
ing self-appraisal, and, secondly, it gives staff mem- 
bers good leads for guiding the student-teacher’s 
further growth. 

Early in the quarter detailed rating sheets regard- 
ing voice, personal appearance, and health habits are 
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filled out by the student-teacher, discussed with the 
supervising teacher, and filed in the professional log. 

While the case study has been optional thus far, 
it has proved so effective that it is proposed to make 
it a requirement in the near future. 

Only one department (home economics) requires 
each student-teacher to visit the homes of every pupil 
enrolled in his classes. While time-consuming, this 
experience has been very valuable to the prospective 
teacher and may be extended to other departments. 

Toward the middle of the quarter each student- 
teacher is required to observe and is urged to par- 
ticipate in the activities of a school club and a home 
room. In this connection, assisting pupils with spe- 
cial assembly programs, coaching plays, and forensic 
broadcasts have been enjoyed and considered valuable 
experiences. 

One promising feature of the seminar is its in- 
formality. The program is flexible and is planned 
co-operatively by the members of the group. Dis- 
cussions revolve around the experiences and problems 
of the student-teachers. Supervising teachers and 
college supervisors have a standing invitation to 
attend the seminar and occasionally participate in a 
panel. One of the most interesting panels held thus 
far consisted of five-minute talks as follows: 


‘¢What my student-teaching experience meant to me’’ 
—a student who had just completed the course. 
‘«What my student-teachers may expect from me’’— 
a college supervisor. 
‘¢What I should like to have included in the auto- 
biography of my _ student-teachers’’—a supervising 


teacher. 
‘“Services which the student-teacher can render to the 


high school—the high-school principal.’’ 
‘‘In retrospect and in prospect’’—the director of stu- 
dent-teaching. 


A spirited thirty-minute open forum followed the 
above talks. Another feature of the seminar that 
holds promise is the opportunity afforded the stu- 
dent-teacher to evaluate himself, the seminar, and 
the student-teaching experience during and at the 
end of the quarter. 

Throughout the quarter a continuous attempt is 
made to integrate theory and practice. In the short 
time the seminar has been in progress definite gains 
have been made. Our student-teachers seem to have 
a better understanding of children and the environ-. 
ment conducive to effective learning. Furthermore, 
they are afforded an opportunity to attain a modicum 
of competency in many of the noninstructional as 
well as the instructional activities of the modern 


teacher. 
J. L. OPPELT 


EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 
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Research... 


A STUDY OF FEES ASSESSED AT 61 STATE 
UNIVERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COL- 
LEGES AND PAYMENTS MADE BY > 

THE VA 

THIS investigation was made with a view to pro- 
viding comparative data by which the administration 
might evaluate the fees now assessed at the University 
of Kentucky and likewise the payments received from 
the Veterans Administration for students enrolled 
under Public Laws 346 and 16. A questionnaire was 
sent to 72 state universities and land-grant colleges 
asking five questions that could be answered without 
undue expenditure of time or effort. Sixty-one in- 
stitutions returned the questionnaires, nine from states 
in the Northeastern section of the country; 19 from 
the South and. Southwest; 21 from the North Central 


section; and 12 from Rocky Mountain and Pacific 


Coast states. 

Resident Fees.—Each institution was asked to state 
its incidental fee for resident students for the regular 
school year of two semesters or three quarters. The 
incidental fee was defined as the total amount regu- 
larly charged each student, including assessments for 
registration, health service, athletics, and other similar 
charges made of all. The resident fees assessed by 
these publicly supported institutions range from $30? 
to $391. The median fee is $108. One fourth of the 
institutions have an annual fee of less than $83 and 
one fourth a fee in excess of $140. The median for 
the 19 institutions in the South and Southwest is $141. 

Only 13 of the 61 institutions have increased their 
resident fees since July 1, 1945. The range of these 
increases is from 4 per cent to 60 per cent, and the 
median increase is 15 per cent. 

Nonresident Fees.—Two of the 61 institutions cov- 
ered in the study do not have a uniform nonresident 
fee. Instead they assess such fees on a reciprocal 
basis, charging a student from a particular state the 
fee that his state university would charge residents of 
their states. For the remaining 59 schools the range 
of the fees charged nonresident students is from $101 
to $473. The median fee is $253. One fourth of the 
61 schools charge a nonresident fee of less than $185, 
and one fourth charge more than $351. The median 
nonresident fee for 17 institutions in the South and 
Southwest is $313. 

Twenty-two of the institutions covered in the study 
have increased their nonresident fees since July 1, 
1945. These increases range from 7 per cent to 180 
per cent, and the median increase is 50 per cent. 

Payments Under Public Law 346.—All but six of 
the 61 institutions reported the sum received from the 

1 All fees were tabulated to the nearest dollar. 


Veterans Administration in payment for the instruc- 
tion of a veteran for a regular school year under 
Public Law 346. An analysis of the replies shows 
that arrangements with the VA fall into four general 
classifications. Exactly half of the 55 schools reply- 
ing accept the nonresident fee in payment for each 
veteran student, irrespective of his residence. Four- 
teen, or one fourth of the schools, have arranged spe- 
cial contracts based on eredit-hour costs; six accept 
their usual resident and nonresident fees; and seven 
have effected special arrangements with the VA that 
do not seem to classify under any of the first three 
categories. Apparently, the seven institutions in this 
last classification have entered into some special agree- 
ment, and it is probable that the guaranteed tuition 
rate is in one way or another involved in most of these 
agreements. 

For resident students veteran payments under Pub- 
lic Law 346 range from $80 to $473 per year. The 
median for the 55 institutions reporting is $261. One 
fourth of the schools receive less than $200 and one 
fourth receive more than $348. For nonresident stu- 
dents the figures are only slightly higher, the median 
being $290. The range is from $135 to $473. For 
both nonresident and resident students the median 
payment to the institutions of the South and South- 
west is $300. 

Payments Under Public Law 16.—Under Public 
Law 16, 50 of the institutions represented receive pay- 
ments from the VA in amounts equivalent to the regu- 
lar fees charged nonveteran students. Four report 
that they are paid the nonresident fee for all students 
as under Public Law 346. However, it is difficult to 
see how this was arranged under existing interpreta- 
tions of the law. Two institutions receive payments 
different from their regular fees, but do not state the 
basis upon which these were established. Five of the 
61 schools failed to reply to this part of the question- 


naire. 
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Under Public Law 16, the median payment for resi- 
dent students is $111 and the range is from $30 to 
$391. One fourth receive payments of less than $94, 
and one fourth payments in excess of $150, For non- 


resident students the median payment is $232, with 
one fourth receiving less than $201 and one four¢h- j 


receiving more than $313. The range is from $93 to 
$473. For the institutions located in the South and 
Southwest the median payments under Public Law 16 
are $145.50 for resident students and $313 for non- 
residents. 
Leo M. CHAMBERLAIN 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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Broprick, JaAMEs, 8S. J. The Progress of the Jesuits. 
Pp. vii + 337. Longmans, Green. 1947. $3.50. 
The second in a series planned as a complete history of 
the Jesuits. A sequel to “The Origin of the Jesuits,” by 
the same author, published in 1940. Indexed. 





GEIGER, GEORGE R. Philosophy and the Social Order. 
Pp. 407. Houghton Mifflin. 1947. $3.25. 
Presents an introductory approach to philosophy by way 
of criticism and method instead of an objective one. In- 
dexed. 

ae 

GINER DE Los Rios, FRANcIsco. ‘‘Ensayos sobre Edu- 
cacién.’’ Pp. 274. Editorial Losada, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 1946. $5.00 (Argentine). 
Essays on educational theory and other topics by ‘‘the 
greatest educator of Modern Spain.” 


HARLEY, J. EvGENE. Documentary Textbook on the 
United Nations. Pp. xx+952. Center for Inter- 
national Understanding, 1206 Commercial Exchange 
Bldg., 8th and Olive Sts., Los Angeles 14. 1947. $7.00. 
A presentation of “humanity’s nfarch towards peace” with 
a foreword by Senator Elbert D. Thomas. Indexed. 

e 


PIERCE, TRUMAN MITCHELL. Controllable Community 
Characteristics Related to the Quality of Education. 
Pp. 88. Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1947. $2.25. 

Metropolitan School Study Council Research Studies, No. 1. 
& 


A Program for National Security—Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training. 
Pp. 448. Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 
1947. $0.75 

e 

SANDERS, GERALD D., Hoover H. JORDAN, WALLACE H. 
MaGoon, AND RosBert M. Limpus. Unified English 
Composition. Pp. xviii+917+92 (appendix). F. 8. 
Crofts & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 1947. 
$3.80. 


A second edition (first published in 1942) of a volume 
designed to provide all the materials for a year’s work in 
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composition: theory, handbook, readings, and worksheets, 


Indexed. 
e 
S6tvBerG, Lauritz. Johan Anton Lippestad og hans 
Verk. Pp. 349. J. P. Cappelen, Oslo, Norway. 1946, 
The life, £ Aine work, and influence of Lippestad. 
3 e 


TORGERSON, THEODORE L. Studying Children; Diagnostic 
and Remedial Procedures in Teaching. Pp. x+ 230, 
Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1947, 
$2.75. 

Gives to teachers, both in training and in service, the 
understanding and tools that should be of assistance to 
them in studying their pupils. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanées good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y¥. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEME 


~ OF EDUCATION, INC. 


JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Ed: ation, Teachers College, Columbia University 

WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 

HENR HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Gradu-te School of Education, Harvard ” 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of are a for New Jersey. FP ° 

incinnati. 
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Executive Director, « 
STODDARD. President, University of I” inois 
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